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A  radio  conversation  between  Miss  Ruth  Van  Demajti,  Bureati  of  Home 
Economics,  and  Llr.  Wallace  Zadderly,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast 
77ednesdav,  November  2,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period 
of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  program,  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  a  netivoik  of  93  associate  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

WALLACE  KADDEELI: 

And  nov;  looking  forward  again  to  1939.    Eor  the  last  three  days 
we've  been  giving  you  the  outlook  forecasts  for  next  year  on  certain  crops 
and  livestock,  ojid  farm  labor  and  credit.     In  other  words  different 
parts  of  the  farm  production  picture. 

Today  we're  turniiig  to  the  home  side  -  to  the  farm  family  living 
part  of  this  Catlook  s:".tuation. 

And  this  isn't  so  easy  to  bring  dov/n  to  definite  terms.  There 
are  many  intangibles  about  family  living  anj^v/here  -  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  city  -  intangibles  thrt  can't  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
bushels,  pounds,  or  ounces. 

But  as  I  think  we  mentioned  last  week,  the  home , management 
specialists  from  the  Six-tension  Service  of  30  States  have  been  conferring 
here  in  Washington  with  che  Agricultural  Economics  and  Home  Economics 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  was  a  wor!::ing  conference.    Everybody-  contributed  something  - 
cither  facts  or  experience. 

Now  today  Euth  Van  Deman  is  here  to  give  you  some  of  the  highlights 
from  that  genera,!  report.    And  then  v/e  are  going  to  hear  from  representa- 
tives of  three  of  the  30  States  that  took  part  in  thd  farm  family  living 

outlook  conference  Mrs.  Eunice  Pardee  of  Kan.sas;  Miss  Jane  Ketchon 

of  South  Carolina;  and  Miss  Jessie  Hinton  of  Maryland. 

So,  Ruth  Van  Deman  first,  and  starting  with  the  national  outlook 
for  farm  family  living  for  1939.     Ruth  what  seems  to  be  the  keynote,  does 
the  future  look  rosy? 

VAN  DELIAN: 

Well,  more  rosy  than  this  year's  been. 

KADDERLY ; 

That's  good  to  hear. 

VAN  DEIvIAN: 

There  are  a  number  of  signs  that  make  it  look  as  though  farm 
families  will  come  out  better  in  1939  than  they're  doing  this  year.  Of 
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COUPS'-  all  of  dP  liPYC  teen  fee.lin.?;  the  effect^  of  the  .^cnerr.l  economic  sag. 
KADDSilLY ; 

Very  trie.     The  day  has  passed  when  farm  peopl  e  --^nd  city  people  were 
on  opposite  ends  of  an  'iccnomic  secsavr.     Differences  ar;  flattening  out 
more  raid  more  '.;ith  e/er/  year  that  goes  "by. 

i!To\v  it's  moie  c.s  though  we  are  all  in  one  gigrntic  nation-size 
swing.     When  the  cou,ntr:;^'s  prosperous,   the  swirg  goes  up.     And  when 
there's  a  depression,  r;3  all  t^ke  the  down-drop  pretty  much  together. 

KAJjD"E5I.Y:  •  ■ 

There's  a  perfectly  £;ood  reason  for  all  of  us  feeling  these 
"highs"  8Jid  "lows"  about  the  same  time.     When  farmers  get  more  money 
for  their  products,  they  hi:^  more  factory-made  goods.    And  that  of 
course  puts  more  people  to  work  in  factories  and  givcs  them  more  money 
to  spend  for  food  a.nd  things  farmers  have  to  sell. 

YAE  DEMAIJ: 

Maybe  «ve  should  have  said  m  e  r  ly  -  go  -  i.'  oun  d  instead  of  swing. 

KADDERLY : 

That  might  he  better. 

VAN  DEMAl^": 

Well,  c^nyway,  the  economists  who  keep  track  of  these  "highs"  and 
"lows"  believe  that  the  present  pick-up  in  business  and  industry  will 
mean  more  monej   ceming /vhe  farm.ers'  way  in  133S.    And  it  looks  as 
though  the  buying  pov/er  of  these  farm  dollars  will  ^-e  about  as  much  as 
it's  been  this  year. 

KADDEPIY : 

Prices  for  the  things  far.n  people  buy,  th'in,  aren't  expected  to  go 
sky-rockctiiig. 

Hot  according  to  the  present  forecast.     Some  things  me.y  even  be 
cheaper.     And  of  course  some  things  will  probably  cost  more.     Shoes  are 
one  of  the  things  they  say  ma^"  go  up. 

KADD5ELY : 

And  shoes  a.re  a  pretty  tig  item  in  a  farm  faiaj.ly's  clothing  bill. 
VAl^  DEI/iAlT: 

Most  decidfcdl;,-  .     Farm  families  have  to  spend  more  of  their  clothing 
money  on  shoes  arid  footwear  than  tov/n  and  city  people  do.     You  remember 
I  gave  some  very  interesting  figures  here  one  da;y"  fi'om  our  Consumer 
Purchrses  Study.     They  showed  that  vei^'-  clearly. 

KADDSHLY : 

I  do  roLienber. 
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VAN  TEIvI/JJ; 

And  they  also  sho^/ed  ho'i  the  automohile '  r  pv.shing  its  way  right  up 
near  the  top  of  the  budgst  for  many  farm  families. 

k:a.dderly  : 

Ahei.d  of  clothing  I  think  you  said  in  some  cases. 
VAN  DSMJIN: 

That's  ri,q:ht.     The  old  order's  being  upset/    Man^/"  farai  families  spend 
more  on  their  cars  than  they  do  on  their  clothos .     Some  put  as  much  as 
17  percent  of  all  the  cash  they  spjnd  in  a  year  for  living  into  buying 
a  car  and  keeping  it  on  the  road. 

KADDMLY : 

But,  of  course,  a  fa.rra  family  has  to  use  a  car  for  business  as  well 
as  pleasure.     It's  practically  a.  necessity. 

VAN  BEIVIAN: 

Oh  yes,   I'm  not  questioning  that.     I'm  just  mentic^ning  it  as  a  change 
that's  cor^e  in  the  last  15  years.     If  yoii're  in  the  market  for  a  nev/  car 
next  year,  gasoline  prices  are  ezcpect'.-d  to  stay  about  "as  is" .     Tires  may 
go  up  a  little. 

KADDEHI.Y : 

So .^ly,   I 'm  not. 

VAN  DEIvIAN: 

If  you  were,  yo\-.'d  probably  find  the  1939  models  about  5  percent 
less  than  the  19CS's.  That  is  on  the  average.  And,  please  notice,  I'm 
saying  may,  and  probably,  and  is  expected,  about  all  these  things. 

KADDEELY : 

I  have  noticed.    You're  being  as  cautious  as  the  very  best  economists. 
VAN  DEMN: 

I'm  doing  my  best  to  obey  orders.     The  economists  can't  be  too 
positive  about  a  lot  of  things.     Sut  here's  one  thing  I  don't  have  to  qualify. 

KADLEIilY : 

Let ' s  have  it . 

VAN  m¥M: 

It's  cibout  the  farm  family  food  bill.     It's  a  universal  fact  that 
farm  families,  like  city  f.amilies,  spend  more  of  their  cash  for  food  than 
for  anything  else. 

KADDEBLY : 

That's  true,  is  it,  regardless  of  all  the  food  that  goes  right  fi-om 
the  farm  into  the  kitchen  with  no  cash  involved? 

VAN  mm: 

Yes,  in  spite  of  all  the  butter  and  cream,  end.  milk  and  eggs,  and 
fruit  ajid  vegetables,  that  farm  families  raise  for  their  own  use,  they  still 
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have  to  spend  noie  of  the-ir  Lioney  Tor  foud  ohan  aiij'-tiiinE^  el  re.  Biit,  of 
course  farm  fara'-li:s  live  better  than  city  ard  town  people,  i^ore  of  th. 
foods  they  raiso  arc  "protecti/e"  foods  -  the  kind  that  saf<-;gii;.rd  nutrition. 

KADDEELY : 

Eut  farm  people  a,ron't  gc;tting  such  t^ood  di'-ts  th?.t  they  cnn't  "be 
improved,  surely? 

VAIT  PELIM: 

y.ot  oy  any  raeanc.     T'n:\t's  one  oi  the  point..-!  this:  Outlook  report 
emphp.sizes.     If  Lorc  fjirm  f.aL.illes  laid  jet.er  pl.'.ns  at  the  bef;inning  of 
the  year  for  producin-  the  foods  tney  reed  to  give  them  a  "botter-hal-anced 
diet,  they'd  prohably  be  healthier.    And  they'd  certainly  have  more  cash 
to  use  for  other  things. 

KADDESLY: 

That's  not  suggesting  goin.^  back  to  bhe  old-time  self- sustained 
farm  idea,  sx-'-rely,  when  people  raised  their  own  grain  and  ground  their 
own  flour,  and  go  on. 

VAN  DEMN: 

Ko,  nothing  like  that.     Thi^;  is  a  veiy  up-to-date  food  pro':ram 
that's  suggested  -  Cajining  by  budget,  maybe  having  a  cold  storage  locker 
in  a  community  refrigerator  plant,  rhere  fresh  foods  can  be  kept  fresh. 

KADLEHLY  : 

These  food  storage  lockers  do  seem  to  be  ver;^-  much  on  the  increase. 
I  believe  there  are  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  of  them  in 
operation  nor.     Of  couise  the  families  using  tnem  pay  a  service  charge. 

VAl^  DElvIAN: 

And  that  tal-:es  money  out  of  the  f-^jnily  budget.    And  the  spread  of 
rural  electric  power  lines  is  something  else  that's  going  to  make  a 
difference  in  what  farii:  families  spend  their  money  on. 

KADDEBLY : 

More  electric  washing  machines,  no  doubt,  more  pumps  to  pump 
running  water  into  the  kitchen  sink.    More  olectric  irons  -  -  - 

VAIT  DEMA^T: 

And  more  radios,  Wallace,   so  there  ca.n  be  ir.ore  listeners  to  the 
Earm  and  Home  program. 

KADDEBLY: 

Fnat  aboi-it  furniture  cjid  house  furnishings? 
VAN  DEMAN: 

They  may  be  a  little  higher  in  1939.     This  fall  manufacturers 
Vi/ouldn't  talce  orders  for  goods  to  be  delivered  next  year  at  this  year's 
prices . 

KADDERIY : 

You  know  there  is  another  expense  tha„t  a  family  often  has  to  meet  - 
an  expense  that  comes  without  any  warning  and  makes  a  situation  very  hard 
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to  ra£3t  financially.     That's  serious  i].lness  and  the  bills  for  medical  care. 

YeG,   I  know.     At  this  Oatlook  conference  there  v/as  a  very  interest- 
ing report  given  on  wn-t  rome  farm  fa^.ilies  spend  on  medical  care.  It 
ran  all  the  w£iy  from  $C2  to  $59  a  year. 

Somebody  at  this  conference  put  forward  this  suggestion.     If  eveiy 
one  of  these  families  sho'iild  put  a  fixed  sum,  each  year,   into  a  common 
fund  for  medical  care,  txiat  wouJ.d  meet  the  exp'mse  for  everybody.  No 
family  would  pay  any  more  in  the  end..     Hiere  v/ouldn't  be  that  worry 
of  being  sudden].y  faced  with  a.  big  bill  for  some  long  serious  illness, 
that  makes  a  drain  on  savings,  or  maybe  sends  the  family  into  the 
"red"  for  years  to  come. 

KADDERLY : 

Yes.  Group  health  is  another  of  the  ideas  that  many  people  will 
probably  be  turning  over  in  their  minds  next  year  (I  seem,  to  be  getting 
the  probably  habit  too.) 

And,  iluth,   I  fe-^j.  el.-ost  as  though  I'd  been  to  a  New  Year's  party, 
will  all  this  talk  abor.c  1G39. 

VAl^  DSMAxJ: 

Oh  my,  don't  v/hiz  us  past  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  like  that. 
KADDEBIY : 

That's  right,  v/c  haven't  carved  the  Th.anksgiving  turkey  yet.  But 
we  will, 

VAi-J  DEMN: 

And  we've  only  just  sent  this  Outlook  report  to  the  printer.  It 
has  to  be  printed  and  in  the  mail  bags  on  its  way  to  Extension  people  in 
the  States  long  before  New  Year's.    And  I  can  tell  by  the  v/ay  Mrs. 
Fard.ee  is  looking  at  me  that  she's  just  itching  to  tell  how  they'll  use 
this  Outlook  material  in  Kansas. 


— ooOoo — 


